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INTERVENTION 


IN THE CARIBBEAN? 


HE first tangible evidence of President Roose- 

velt’s Latin American policy was given on 
August 7 when an executive agreement was signed 
providing for the termination of the American 
intervention in Haiti. This agreement provides 
for the Haitianization of the local constabulary by 
October 1, 1934 and for the withdrawal of the 
American marines within the following thirty 
days. The agreement of September 3, 1932, 
which the Haitian Assembly unanimously de- 
clined to ratify, provided for the withdrawal of 
the marines at the end of 1934, only in case seri- 
ous disturbances did not arise. The new agree- 
ment provides that this withdrawal will be un- 
conditional. Although the President of Haiti may 
ask that an American military mission remain, 
this mission will be subject to the control of Haiti 
to a much greater extent than that authorized in 
the unratified 1932 agreement. The new mission, 
if created, will be limited to seven officers; its 
powers will be fixed by decree of the Haitian 
President, and it must be withdrawn at the re- 
quest of cither party upon sixty days’ notice. 

In its financial provisions, however, the new 
agreement differs little from the 1932 treaty. An 
American fiscal representative is authorized to 
collect the customs of Haiti and to inspect the 
internal revenue service until the outstanding for- 
eign bonds are paid off, which will probably be 
in 1944. Moreover, the government of Haiti ac- 
cepts certain stringent restrictions upon its gen- 
eral financial administration. These measures 
seem to go beyond the provisions of the 1919 
protocol which authorize the United States mere- 
ly to “control” the collection of revenues pledged 
to the loan issued in 1922. They would give the 
United States a much greater degree of supervi- 
sion over the finances of Haiti than it enjoys in 
Santo Domingo, Cuba or Nicaragua. This ar- 
rangement takes the form of an executive agree- 
ment apparently in order to avoid the necessity 
of submitting it to the Haitian Assembly. It is to 


be hoped that such methods will not lead to the 
weakening of President Vincent’s internal posi- 
tion. 

The Crisis in Cuba 

Whether the Roosevelt Administration will 
change the policy of the Hoover Administration 
any more radically in Cuba than in Haiti may be 
determined during the next few days. During the 
summer, representatives of the Opposition and 
President Machado, making use of the good offices 
of Ambassador Welles, have attempted to find a 
peaceful solution for the desperate political and 
economic situation in which Cuba finds itself. As 
a result of these conferences, assassinations came 
to an end, the censorship was raised, and many 
political prisoners were freed. On July 26 the 
President issued a decree restoring constitutional 
guarantees. Nevertheless, the fundamental prob- 
lem of bringing about the peaceful retirement of 
President Machado remained unsolved. Although 
the Opposition was unanimous in insisting upon 
his resignation, the President emphatically re- 
fused to resign before the end of his term in May 
1936. 

Pessimistic over the outcome of mediation, 
Cuban transport workers, teachers, students and 
doctors embarked upon a general strike during 
the first week of August. Unlike the ill-fated re- 
volt of August 1931 which was led by politicians 
and intellectuals, the present movement was 
headed by laborers who were soon joined by 
thousands of Cubans in a national demonstration 
against a brutal and corrupt government. The 
President met the revolt with characteristically 
drastic methods. On August 7 Congress sus- 
pended constitutional guarantees, and on the same 
day troops and gunmen (La Porra) deliberately 
fired into a crowd gathered on the Prado to cele- 
brate an erroneous report that the President had 
resigned. As a result thirty persons were killed 
and more than a hundred wounded. 

Should the President, instead of voluntarily re- 
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_Montevideo conference this December. 


signing, proceed to drench Cuba in blood, the 
responsibility of the United States would at once 
be involved. Except for the Platt Amendment, 
the people of Cuba would long since have driven 
Machado out of power; and today, unless the State 
Department is willing to allow a revolt to take 


_ Place, the alternative may be armed intervention. 


A military occupation would inevitably prejudice 
the present efforts of President Roosevelt to 
strengthen the ties of Pan-Americanism at the 
The one 
way to avoid armed intervention is for the United 
States to show that it thoroughly disapproves of 
Machado’s acts and that it will not prevent a suc- 
cessful revolt in the future, as it has in the past. 
A declaration to this general effect would prob- 
ably cause the army to desert Machado and allow 
the Cuban Opposition to establish a government 
by its own efforts. Such a result would be far 
better for Cuba and for the United States than 
the occupation of Havana by marines. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Japan Consolidates Its Conquest of Manchuria 


The terms of the Tangku Truce, signed by 
Chinese and Japanese representatives on May 31, 
are being gradually put into effect in the north 
China area ravaged by warfare during the spring. 
In accordance with these terms, Chinese regular 
troops have been withdrawn from the region be- 
tween Peiping and the Great Wall, and a force of 
some 8,000 Chinese police has been organized to 
maintain order in the demilitarized zone. The 
last Japanese troops in north China retired be- 
hind the Great Wall on August 7. Japanese au- 
thorities declare, however, that they intend to 
station a permanent force of railway guards at 
Shanhaikuan and Lanchow, citing the provisions 
of the Boxer Protocol in justification of this ac- 
tion. Toward the end of June the implementation 
of the truce was temporarily threatened when a 
group of renegade Chinese generals proclaimed 
the “independence” of the demilitarized zone un- 
der the “self-governing armies of north China.” 
This difficulty was eventually ironed out through 
an agreement with Japan by which Nanking’s 
representatives permitted some 4,000 of the “in- 
dependent” troops to be enrolled in the Chinese 
force that will police the demilitarized area. 

Nanking’s willingness to accept this humiliat- 
ing supplement to the Tangku Truce is a further 
indication that this truce marked the end of the 
undeclared Sino-Japanese war initiated by Japan’s 
occupation of Mukden on September 18-19, 1931. 
Through the unabashed use of military pressure, 
undeterred by the verdict of the League, Japan 
has forced the Nanking government to enter di- 
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rect negotiations leading to China’s tacit admis. 
sion of the loss of Manchuria. China’s dramatic 
triumph before the League Assembly on Febru- 
ary 24 coincided with the beginning of the final 
Japanese offensive in Jehol and north China 
which has resulted in Nanking’s complete sub- 
mission to Japan’s superior military force. The 
quiescence of the League’s special Far Eastern 
Committee, in the face of these developments, de- 
notes the Powers’ acceptance of the fait accompli. 

The surrender of the Nanking government has 
met with surprisingly little popular reaction in 
China. Public disapproval has found its chief 
outlet in hailing Feng Yu-hsiang’s defiance of the 
truce, symbolized on July 12 by the recapture of 
Dolonor from pro-Manchoukuo forces. Reinforced 
by the outspoken declarations of the Canton ré- 
gime, this popular protest has forced Nanking to 
withstand Japan’s demand that it should quell 
Feng’s revolt by military action. Canton’s sup- 
port of Feng has not been translated into concrete 
assistance, however, and none of the northern 
Chinese generals has joined him. As a result, his 
anti-Japanese campaign has languished, and on 
August 6, under threat of a Japanese punitive 
expedition, he announced that he was relinquish- 
ing his military activities and “entering retire- 
ment.” The administration of Chahar province 
is being resumed by Nanking’s appointee — the 
former provincial chairman, General Sung Cheh- 
yuan. 

Should the present Soviet-Manchoukuo negotia- 
tions for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
meet with success, Japan’s control of Manchuria 
would be still further consolidated. The parley 
opened in Tokyo on June 26, under the aegis of 
the Japanese authorities. A Soviet offer to sell 
the railway for $128,750,000 — later reduced to 
$103,000,000 — has been countered with a Man- 
choukuo bid of only $14,000,000. Protracted ne- 
gotiations are expected before the wide gap be- 
tween these offers can be bridged. Further inter- 
est has been added to the railway parley by the 
report that Manchoukuo authorities have secretly 
begun construction on an extension of the 
Tsitsihar-Koshan railway straight north to Ta- 
heiho, on the Siberian border opposite Blago- 
veshchensk. The completion of this Tsitsihar- 
Taheiho line would enable Japan, in the event of 
hostilities with the Soviet Union, to isolate Vladi- 
vostok by cutting the Trans-Siberian Railway 
north of Blagoveshchensk. Thus, Japan has not 
only conclusively wrested Manchuria from Chi- 
nese control, but has also radically undermined 
the Soviet Union’s strategic and economic position 
both in north Manchuria and in the Maritime 
Province of Siberia. T. A. BISSON 
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